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‘that one hundred parts of the ashes of the 


‘following plants, yield as follows: 
Phosphoric acid. Potash and soda. 


| Flax, 7 12 

| Wheat straw, 3 13 

Oat straw, 3 29 

Bean, (English,) 7 55 

= Red clover, 8 36 

| Cabbage, 12 $2 

OUR HOME, OUR COUNTRY, AND OUR BROTHER MAN, | Potato stalks, 7 44 
= ms et = ======= | Turnip tops, 9 84 


JOTTINGS IN A STAGE COACH. 
MIND HOW YOU PRUNE. 

That very convenient “omnium gatherum” | 
called a stage coach, or omnibus, brings one 
in contact, whenever he takes a ride, with 
various characters. We never yet found our- 
selves in one of them, among a lot of pas- 


sengers, but what, if we felt in the mood of Common salt, 


getting up a talk, we could learn something 
valuable; and, as it is the duty of us all, 
while we jog along through life, to obtain 
what of truth we can, and also to impart it 
to others if we have any to spare, we gener- 
ally improve the opportunity to “hold a talk” 
some way or other. While riding the other 
day in Seruton’s Dixfield Accommodation, 
(and by the way, Scruton keeps a good team, 
and uses every body well whether they de- 
serve itor not,) we fell in with a young man 
from the goodly town of Fayette, Mr. Fiske, 
who is engaged in furnishing the manufactur- 
ers of shuttles with blocks of apple tree wood 
suitable for their use. This business has | 
brought him to the examination of the causes 
of the soundness and decay of the apple tree, 
and the facts which he has thus ascertained, | 
and which he very freely communicated, are | 
valuable to the farmer. His observations | 
establish the following fact, viz: The princi-| 
pal cause of the decay of apple trees in our | 
section of the State, is the cutting off large | 
limbs. Remember this fact. Few of the 
orchards among us are over fifty years old. | 
Consequently the age of the trees are not) 





He found that two tons of flax straw raised 


upon an acre, took from the soil fifteen and | 
one half pounds of phosphoric acid, and four- | 


teen pounds of potash. From his experi- 
‘ments, he recommended the following com- 
pound as manure for an acre. 


Muriate of potash, 30 pounds. 
100 ce 
Plaster of Paris, 34 6 
Bone dust, 54 6 
_ Epsom salts, 5 Ot 


| As most of these ingredients, except the 
| boae dust, are found in kelp, those who live 
| near the sea would make an excellent manure 
for flax, from it, with common ashes and bone 
dust. 


CORAL SANDS FOR MANURE. 

The Editor of the American Agriculturist, 
in his number for this month, (April,) sug- 
gests the plan of employing the sands of the 
shores of the Bahama islands, the Florida 
keys, and the coral reefs, for manure. For 
many soils we think such sands would be of 
great service, inasmuch as they are made up 
of fragments of shells, coral, sea shells, and 
such like substances, broken and ground down 
by the action of the water upon them for 
thousands of years, (be the same more or 
less, as the lawyers say.) He thinks it could 
be brought home, by way of ballast, in ves- 
sels that are trading to and from that part of 
the world. We recollect that Dr. Perrine, 
who some years ago attempted the introduc- 





such, especially in the younger orchards, as | tion of many tropical plants into Florida, and 


to enable us to really attribute their decay to 


who was killed during the Florida war by the 


old age. Mr. Fiske says, in cutting up the | Indians on Key West, stated in one of his 


timber he can trace the progress of decay 
from the stump of the amputated limb, in- 
wards and downwards; growing less and less 
from that starting point. A large limb is cut} 
off. A large surface is exposed without any 


Key were principally carbonate of lime. No 
doubt it contains most of the mineral matters 
which form the shells and corals that are 
found in the ocean, and would therefore con- 





protection to the action of the sun and air, 
and rains and snows. It checks and lets the 
water in by little and little, and the decay of | 
the wood commences and continues. Even 
if the tree be vigorous, it will take sot] 
years to heal over, if it ever does, Hence he 
infers that large limbs should not be cut off, 
unless they become broken, or are dead from 
some causes that cannot be remedied, and 
then the surface of the stump should be cov- 
ered with some preparation or some cement 
that will defend it from the weather. He also 
recommends cutting in with a gouge, next the 
bark, so as to enable the new bark to roll in 
upon the surface as it grows. By all means 
cut close and smooth to the body, and not 
leave a stub sticking out, for such stubs almost 
always decay. 

From his observations, he recommends, in 
pruning old and neglected orchards, to thin 
out the smaller branches; and in training 
young orchards, so to form the tops, by clip- 
ping the small branches, that they shall 
have a fair proportioned bead and not over- 
loaded. He purchased, not long since, a lot 
of apple trees that were among the oldest in 
his part of the country, and which, having 
come into the possession of a farmer who had 
orcharding enough adjoining, and who wanted 
the land where they stood for other purposes, 
were grubbed up by the roots. These trees 
he found to be uncommonly sound; and, on 
examination, he found that no large limbs had 
ever been cut off. The pruning had all been 
done by thinning out the smaller branches. 


stitute a valuable dressing for many soils and 
for grass lands that are now destitute of such 
ingredients. We wish some of our Kenne- 
bee ship-masters, who trade in the Gulf and 
who may take in ballast there, weuld shovel 
in a quantity of the article and give usa 
chance to try it in “these diggings.” 





ARTIFICIAL SEASONING. 

Whoever visits the Augusta dam, will see 
one or two brick houses, made with a door 
but no windows, constructed for the purpose 
of drying or seasoning lumber speedily, by 
artificial heat. A saving of time is thus made, 
and it has been found to be an economical 
mode. We see, by a foreign publication, that 
the mode of drying, or seasoning as we Yan- 
kees call it, has been recommended to the 
people by a Mr. Webster. He calls it a new 
system of drying animal and vegetable sub- 
stances, by means of rapid currents of hot 
air passed through chambers in which such 
substances were enclosed. He had tried it 
with currents of air heated from one hun- 
dred to four hundred and fifty degrees of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, and found it work- 
ed advantageously with wood, brick and meat; 
also to turnips, beets, carrots, and parsnips. 

He found that mouldy hay was rendered 
sweet and dry; also, mouldy wheat, damp 
and tainted linen, feathers, &c. &c. 





[For the Maine Farmer.) 


THE GRASSHOPPER AGAIN. 
Mr. Evitor—The grasshopper, undoubt- 
edly, was created in the beginning when ev- 








We have found that it sometimes hecomes 
absolutely necessary to cvt off large limbs, as 
in case of their being broken by winds, or by 
ice lodging on them, asis occasionally the 
case in winter. When the limbs are then 
amputated, a very good covering for the 
wound is the composition recommended by 
our friend and correspondent, D. 'T., in the 
last Farmer, viz: tar and brick dust, put on 
with a brush. For small limbs, Downing 
recommends common shellac varnish. 

Mr. Fiske thinks, when an orchard has 
been tomahawked in the usual way,—its bod- 
ies scarified with large wounds and the trunks 
decaying,—it had better be grubbed up and a 
young orchard set out in its stead. We 
queried with him whether he was wholly dis- 
interested in this advice, being a purchaser of 
apple tree timber; but he was strong in the 
faith that it was the best policy, timber or no 
timber. 





FLAX CROP. 

In old times, every farmer had a flax patch, 
and every farmer’s wife had a foot wheel. 
The farmer raised the flax and prepared it 
for the distaff, and the farmer's wife would 
spin it evenings by the side of the large kitch- 
en fire. The flax was made into linen, in the 
shape of table cloths and towels and sheets, 
and the farmer always had a clean dickey of 
his own raising and manufacture, and the tow 
was made into frocks, and such like things. 
Those were bappy days. There were no 
factories nor steamboats nor railroads nor 
magnetic telegraphs, and yet those were hap- 
py days. Why? Because there wasa reliance 
upon industry, a self-dependence and inde- 
pendence, more industry, less pride, more 
equality. But let that pass—lest you may 
think we are about to flaz out of the subject, 
we will just say that many farmers consider 
flax an exhausting crop. It is somewhat so, 
but not more so than wheat. It exhausts the 
soil more of some ingredients than wheat 
does and not so much of other things. 

Dr. Hodges, of England, has made some 


chemical examination of the ingredients of|nually 281,000,000 bushels of wheat, and 


flax, compared with other crops, and he finds 


erything else was, and probably for some use- 
ful purpose. Although we may consider them 
a nuisance and a trouble that ought to be re- 
moved, yet in former times they have been 
considered a blessing and perhaps a luxury. 
The ancient Greeks, whose literary taste was 
very correct, and whose sense of taste possi- 
bly might be quite as correct, used them as 
an article of food; but how they were caught, 
and how they were prepared for the table, 
whether in soup, pie or sausage, we are una- 
ble to say, and therefore shall leave it to some 
Greek student to investigate and bring to 
light. In the meantime we would recommend 
to all our brother farmers to manufacture all 
their grasshoppers into good fat turkeys. For 
this purpose let us commence a sort of secu- 
lar warfare, and each one acting as recruiting 
officer, raise and prepare, to bring into the 
field, a regiment of valiant young turkeys, 
armed and equipped as nature directs, for 
minute inspection and general field review— 
give each regiment in command to old Col. 
Gobbler, who, with epaulets on his head and 
spurs on his heels, will lead them on to victo- 
ry with as much certainty of success as even 
old Zack himself. They will undoubtedly 
fatten upon the spoils of the enemy, and after 
the summer campaign is ended, they can be 
disbanded about thanksgiving time, and being 
well dressed and washed, will aid us very 
much in our rejoicings. This plan is the 
more feasible, inasmuch as these insects are, 
in part, the natural food of the turkey, and 
from the fact that the turkey is admirably fit- 
ted to seize and devour them. There may 
be objections to using turkeys in this business, 
but it is the only practicable mode of destroy- 
ing them that we can think of, unless we 
imitate the ancient Greeks, which at present 
we are not quite refined enough to a. 
. M. 
Vassalboro’, April 10, 1848. 


Burrer in Eneranp. England pays to 
Holland, Belgium, and Holstein, about three 


‘million five hundred thousand dollars per 
annum for butter. 


Grain in France. France 








$69,600,000 bushels of inferior grains. 





letters, that the sands and even soil of that | 


See article below, 





“The Roller.”’ 








THE ROLLER. | 

One very necessary requisite in sowing | 
seeds so that they will germinate and come up | 
quickly, is that they should be fairly envel- | 
oped, or placed in such close contact with the | 
particles of the soil that they will imbibe | 
moisture and warmth from them, and also) 
have a nest or medium into which to strike 
the root. Where the soil is lumpy or baked | 
into small masses as in some clayey soils, or 
where it is too porous and light, it becomes | 
necessary to crush and pulverize in the one | 
case, and to ¢ompress in the other. No farm | 
implement is better adapted for this purpose 
than the roller. Another use of the roller is 
to smooth the surface of lands where you 
sow grass seed, and thus ensure an even sur- 
face, over which you can mow with ease, and 
on which you can use the horse-rake with 
despatch and advantage. 

The most simple form of the roller isa 
large log of wood, made as round or cylindri- 
cal as possible, with gudgeons put into the 
ends, and then placed into a frame, to which 
is attached a tongue or fills, fur oxen ora 
horse to draw with, 

There is one disadvantage in this form: the 
the gudgeons, if of round iron, are apt to 
| work loose and wear away the wood in which 
they are driven. We have found that small 
_ wing gudgeons of cast iron, such as you will 
| find at the furnaces for putting into the shafts 
of mill wheels, work well for this purpose, 
}and when thus made, and kept housed when | 
/not in use, the log roller is durable and use- | 





| ful; vastly more so than some “logrollers,” 
|with all sorts of gudgeons, which you see | 
| housed in the lobbies where a Legislature or | 
| Congress sits. 

| Avother mode is to take a pair of low cart 
| wheels, that are about ‘‘used up,” and grown | 
_too weak for use in a cart; put an axle thro’, | 
| and spike slats across from one to the other. 
| Another mode is to make wooden heads, as 


represented in the cut, of plank; put an iron 


| 
/axle through them, and trunnel on slats so as 


|to make a cylinder. If the roller is to be eight 
feet long, it would be better to have it in two 
|sections. You would then need four heads 
‘instead of two. ‘The larger the roller, the 
| more space it covers in the tread, and the ea- 
| sier it passes over the surface. A box is of- 
| tentimes placed above it, by which it may be 
| loaded, to give more pressure and a seat for 
the driver—when horses are used this makes 
it very convenient, and a heavy lubber would 
do good service when thus mounted, by the 
additional weight which his corporation gives 
to the load. In this way, many a dead weight 
on society might be converted to a beneficial 
| purpose. 





BOMMER’S METHOD. 

| Mr. Hotmes—I enclose a statement of 
| William LeBallister, Esq., of Windsor, of 
his experiments by Bommer’s method of mak- 
ing manure. If you will give it an insertion 
in your valuable paper, it will doubtless be 
interesting to many of your agricultural read- 
ers, and perhaps induce them to go and do 
likewise. E. H. 

Bangor, Feb. 26, 1848. 

Statement of Mr. LeBallister. 

Having been called upon for a statement of 
my experiments in making manure by Bom- 
mer’s method, I am happy to say that my 
success has far exceeded my expectations. I 
purchased the method last March, and com- 
menced my preparations for trying the pro- 
cess, about the 20th of April. My first heap, 
of about thirty cords, was composed of turfs 
and very coarse manure, a great proportion 
being straw. Being so well pleased with my 
first experiment, I made a second heap, of 
about forty cords; this heap was composed of 
five cords of coarse stable manure, the re- 
mainder muck and chip manure from my door 
yard; in about fifteen days it was fit for use. 
My third heap, of fifteen cords, was compos- 
ed of dry straw, which decomposed, in six- 
teen days, sufficiently to use for corn. My 
three heaps contained about eighty-five cords. 
The ingredients I had to purchase to make 
this quantity of manure did not exceed $8,50, 
ten cents per cord. I used fifty cords of this 
manure on ten acres, and planted with corn; 
it produced me four hundred and fifty bushels 
of good sound corn, 

Wa. LeBarutsrer. 

Windsor, Feb. 25, 1848. 








How to entarce Vecerasies. A vast 
increase of food may be obtained by managing 
judiciously, and systematically carrying out 
for a time the principle of increase. ‘Take, 
for instance, a pea. Plant it in a very rich 
ground, Allow it to bear the first year, say 
half a dozen pods only. Remove all others. 
Save the largest single pea of these. Sow it 
the next year, and retain of the produce three 
pods only. Sow the largest one the following 
year, and retain one pod, Again select the 
largest, and the next year the sort will by this 
have trebled its size and weight. Ever after- 
wards sow the largest seed. By these means 
you will get peas (or anything else,) of a bulk 
of which we at present have no conception. 

[Ex. paper. 

Care or Stock. Mr. G. W. B., of New- 
ark, N. J., recommends that pigs have a warm 
place and aclean dry bed. ‘A pig,” says he, 
‘does not love dirt for dirt’s sake, and they 
will thrive much better if kept clean.” He 
further says, ‘‘A dirty hide will waste a cow’s 
flesh faster than food will add to it. * * * 
Curry cows every day and keep them perfect- 





GRAFTING AND PRUNING OLD 
ORCHARDS. 
[The writer of the following has had much 


experience, and has shown unusual skill, in 
the successful management of Fruit Trees, 


|and his remarks are commended to the atten- 


tion of orchardists.—Ep. ] 

There are thousands of large apple trees 
grafted every year, and much loss is often 
experienced from a lack of knowledge as re- 
guards their management. I have thought 
that the experience of one who has spent 
much time in grafting and pruning such trees, 
might be a benefit to those about having the 
work done. Trees are often mutilated and 
disfigured by ignorant persons. Some have 
thought that a few limbs grafted on the top 
of alarge tree was sufficient—the other branch- 
es were cut off close to the trunk. Such per- 
sons do not consider that the larger the top, 
the more fruit the tree will produce. When 
there are but few limbs left, nature makes an 
effort to supply that which is lost; they make 
a vigorous growth of wood, and it is many 
years before much fruit is borne. ‘The wounds 
that are made soon begin to decay: cavities 
are formed, and water accumulates in the 
trunk, which is taken up and carried into cir- 
culation by the sap, often causing death to 
the tree in a few years. A few such trees as 
Ihave described would spoil the beauty of 
any farm or rural scene, let all other improve- 
ments be what they may. 

But I shall endeavor to show in as plain a 
manner as possible, (I do not pretend that it 
is perfect,) my way of management. In graft- 
ing large trees it is necessary to form a round 
well balanced top; and in order to effect this, 
the lower limbs should be grafted near their 
extremities. The next grafts above, nearer 
the centre of the tree; for young grafts make 
an upright growth, and if one set is placed 
directly above and near the lower, they soon 


| grow together; but if placed gradually nearer 


the centre as you proceed in furming the top, 
the fruit will all be exposed to the sun and 
air alike, and all the grafts will have an equal 
chance to grow. 

In trimming newly grafted trees, a fine saw 
should be used; and in order to create a free 
growth of wood the trees should be attended 
to early in the month of March or beginning 
of April. The limbs should not all be cut off 
the season after grafting; for if trimmed too 
much at first, too much sap is forced into the 
grafts, which are apt to be blown off by the 
high winds that occur during the summer. 
When this happens, the trees are nearly 
ruined, and no skill can restore them. ‘The 
practice of pruning apple trees in the month 
of June, may be well enough where the pres- 
ent crop isan object; but itis proper for every 
one who undertakes such a work, to under- 
stand the difference between pruning to create 
a growth of wood in newly set grafts, and 
pruning to benefit the fruit which is growing 
on the tree. 1. Hitprera. 

Seneca, N. Y., Feb., 1848. 
[Albany Cultivator. 


CAN A WHISTLE BE MADE OF A 
PiIG’S TAIL? 
Mr. Eprror:—I have often looked upon 


men engaged in their employments, and asked 
myself the above question. In other words, 
can a man in his general character and mode 
of action become, or be made, what heis not? 

Permit me to sketch the methods in which 
two men will attempt to accomplish the same 
piece of work;—and as I am writing for an 
agricultural paper, I will draw my illustra- 
tions from some of the most common labors 
of the farmer. 

We will give each man the same outfit, 
and require him to draw the scattered stone 
from a piece of ground recently seeded for 
meadow. ‘The one enters the field without 
breaking more than two bar-posts, and picks 
up the first stone he sees, drives at random 
and picks up at random, until he gets a load, 
which will probably be at the part of the lot 
farthest from the entrance. The full load 
is now to be drawn the entire length of the 
meadow, fatiguing the team and leaving its 
deep tracks behind, a memento of the labor- 
er’s folly. ‘Thus he procures load after load, 
until the stone become so scattered that it 
takes a long time to get a load, and he calls 
the work done. At hay time the mower soon 
finds that there are patches of stone in every 
part of the field, which this wanderer did not 
hit; and broken scythes, provoked workmen, 
loss of hay and loss of time are the result. 

‘The other, with mind intent upon his busi- 
ness, passes at once to the distant part of the 
field, calculating as he proceeds, how wide a 
strip of ground will be required to furnish a 
load. He begins to load at the farther side, 
and finishes at the bars. Thus he proceeds 
with his several loads until he bas passed over 
the entire field—accomplishing his work, “*b 
the least possible Jabor for himself and te. 
and without the least injury to the mea: ow. 
When the last belt is passed, the work isa 4, 
and the mower, in his time, may enter bis 
scythe boldly and fearlessly, to the extent of 
his largest wishes. 

If stone are to be drawn for a wall, one 
would draw the larger ones and leave thein 
in the line of the proposed wall; then drop 
the smaller ones by the side of them. They 
are then laid up with the greatest ease. The 
other would leave his stone so that one half 
of the smaller ones must be removed to make 
room for the larger foundation stone, and then 
rolled over the other half, at much expense 
of time and labor. Fhe would es least 
sete Sere ae 





ly clean, for filth and thrift are ever opposed.” 
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casts his eye over the heaps, and arranges in 
his mind the order in which they are to be 
taken, to secure ease in pitching and avoid 
unnecessary travel, and the consequent loss 
of time. The other takes his heaps without 
plan or order, drives upon one,—a rod from 
the next, and the upper hill side of a third— 
passes and repasses the same ground several! 
times, and finally, finds it necessary to have 
two or three heaps brought some distance up- 
on the fork. This consumes considerable 
time—makes the boy that rakes after, very 
cross, and if the man who pitches the hay 
does not keep his lips firmly closed, some very 
naughty words are aptto escape. Send these 
men into the woods to remove a decaying 
tree of primeval growth. ‘The one, as he ap- 
proaches the tree, asks himself, in what places 
can this tree be brought to the ground? In 
which of these places will it do the least 
injury to the adjacent trees, and yet be in 
a situation where itcan be loaded and re- 


== ' 





[From the West Jerseyman.] 
THE MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH. 


Along the smoothed and slender wires 
The sleepless heralds run, 

Fast as the clear and living rays 
Go streaming from the san: 

No peals or flashes heard or seen, 
Their wondrous flight betray, 

And yet their words are quickly felt 
In cities far away. 

Nor summer’s heat nor winter’s hail 
Can check their rapid course ; 

They meet unmoved the fierce wind’s rage ,— 
The rough waves’ sweeping force: 

In the long night of rain and wrath, 
As in the blaze of day, 

They rush with news of weal and wo, 
To thousands far away. 

But faster still than tidings borne 
On that electric cord, 

Rise the pure thoughts of him who loves 
The Christian’s life and Lord,— 

Of him who taught in smiles and tears 





moved without difficulty? These questions | 
are settled almost intuitively. ‘The habit of | 
thinking and planning will enable one to do 
it with great ease and despatch. Nothing 
now remains but to perform the labor with 
all the expedition the muscular strength at 
command will permit. ‘he other cuts his 
tree without plan or calculation; lodges it, or 
breaks down another thrifty and valuable one; 
is obliged to cut two or three or more to get 
his sled where it can be loaded, even by roll- 
ing the log up-hill. After the load is com- 


With fervent lips to pray, 

Maintains high converse here on earth. 
With bright worlds far away. 

Ay! though no outward wish is breath’d, 
Nor outward answer given, 

The sighing of that humble heart 
Is known and felt in Heaven: — 

Those long frail wires may bend and break, 
Those viewless herakis stray, 

But Faith’s least word shall reach the throne 
Of God, though far away. 


VALUABLE DISCOVERY. 
An experiment has been tried at Wood's 








pleted, the thought, for the first time, enters 
his mind that it is to be drawn ‘“‘out of’ the 


to turn around, 
have cost little or no trouble before loading, | 
his sled strikes a firm, young maple, or beau- | 
tiful white ash, and all is faust. He cuts the | 
first young tree he meets for a lever; lifts, and | 
pries, and whips, and,—I hope he does not | 
swear—all to no purpose. ‘The tree must be | 
cut so low that the sled can pass over it.— 
Then, and not till then, can he get away. 

I might extend these comparisons to every 
department in life’s busy field. Now, sir, | 
can this thoughtless being—or what is the | 
same—this being who is always thinking of | 
something else, be transfoi med into a careful, 
calculating man? Can this uncouth appen-| 
dage of creation become an instrument, giving | 
sweet, concordant sounds? 5. R. 
Dwight Place, Feb., 1848. 


[Berkshire Agriculturist. 





DEPTH OF MANURE. 
Considerable discussion is going on in the 
papers, relative to the proper depth to bury | 
manure. Some assert that its best parts de- 
scend, and therefore it should be but slightly 
covered; while others maintain that nearly 
the whole strength becoming gaseous, rises, 
and it must therefore be buried deep. All 
this difference of opinion results from the at- 
tempt to make a rule that will apply to all 
circumstances, 

One farmer applies manure to the surface 
of a newly plowed field late in the spring, 
and harrows it in. Hot and dry weather fol- 
lows, and being only partially covered, much 
of it escapes in vapor and is wasted; the few 
light rains which occur are insufficient to 
wash much of the soluble portions into the 
soil, it never reaches the roots of the crop, 
and consequently produces little or no effect. 
Again, he plows it deeply into the soil, and 
the reverse in every respect takes place. 
Hence he becomes thoroughly satisfied thet 
manure should always, under all circumstanc- 
es, be buried deep. 

Another farmer applies his manure late in 
autumn, to the surface. Cold weather pre- 
vents fermentation, and the enriching por- 
tion which otherwise would escape in vapor, 
is washed by the abundant rains, in the form 
of liquid manure, into the soil; and by the 
usual time of plowing in spring, the surface 
of the soil for a few inches, is saturated with 
the most fertilizing parts, the plow turning 
under the rest. All is thus saved; and the 
farmer is convinced that surface application is 
invariably the best. 

They “both are right and both are wrong.” 
They should act according to circumstances. 
Every farmer is aware, by the smell, that but 
little manure escapes from his yard in winter, 
but much in summer. Hence in winter and 
in late autumn and early spring, manure may 
safely lie at or pear the surface, and its solu- 
ble parts will descend deep enough into the 
earth. But in a dry soil, and during a dry 
warm season, it can scarcely be plowed too 
deep, for benefitting the roots of plants. In- 
deed, by a shallow covering, it will be likely 
to do no good at all, the moisture of the earth 
being insufficient to dissolve it, and hence the 
reason that manure in dry seasons sometimes 
does more harm than good. And hence, too, 
why a thorough harrowing, to break it fine 
and mix it with the soil, after it is spread, and 
before plowing in, is found so useful. 

[Albany Cultivator. 





Nover Cow-Mitxer. We recently heard, 
says the Vt. Voice of Feedom, of a yearling 
grunter that took upon himself the very agree- 
able task of milking a cow belonging to his 
owner. The scene is laid in a section called 
“Satan’s Kingdom’’—in the town of Leices- 
ter, and as the authentic report comes, when 


under the sun”? 





an orchard in very good but rather dry soil. 


ground when planted 





which , 
| they would die of neglect. 


All were planted with equal care, but a third 
of them were mulched, or the surface of the 
covered with six inches 
of liter. Those thus treated all lived; but 


Sash Factory in Williamsburgh, the object of 
which was to show that Mr. Simeon Broad- 


my 
woods, and, consequently, it will be necessary | meadow’s invention (he has taken out a pa- 
In attempting, what would |tent) for extinguishing fires in the hold, cab- 


in, &c., of vessels propelled by steam, is safe, 
practicable and efficient. A very large tar 
barrel was filled with highly combustible ma- 
terials which were set on fire, a number of 
inch auger holes having been bored in the 
sides of the barrel near the bottom to allow a 
free access of air and keep the combustibles 
blazing. A tin tube conveyed a jet of steam 
from the engine boiler, under a 16 1b. pressure, 
up through a hole in the bottom of the barrel, 
and when the top was partly closed the steam 
instantly extinguished the flaines, and would 
have done so with top off if the steam could 
have been directed from the top to the ignited 
materials at the bottom, close to the sides, 
Mr. Broadmeadow’s plan is to distribute 
tin tubes through the steamer, any one or 
more of which may be connected with the 
vessel’s engine, and made to throw a head of 
steam into any part where there is a fire, or 
where it is supposed to be, if its actual loca- 
tion cannot be readily ascertained. Itseemed 
to us that to do this, with the hatches closed, 
would readily extinguish fire. Dr. Chilton 
was present, and expressed himself well sat- 
isfied with the experimeut, and on his judg- 
ment much reliance can be placed. It was 
his wish, however, that there should be an- 
other trial, with a smaller jet of steam in 
proportion to the extent of the fire to be put 
out, and that trial will take place next Tues- 
day. Mr. Broadmeadow estimates the cost 
of fitting up a large ocean steamer with an 
apparatus for the instant drowning out of 
fires in any part of ber, at about $300. 
An English mechanic, from Lancashire, 
who witnessed the experiment, and admitted 
its utility, thonght he bad seen a somewhat 
similar apparatus in one or more of the fac- 
tories there for extinguishing fires, and in- 
stanced Hondle’s works. Whether this be 
so we know not, but in cases of spontaneous 
combustion, or where a vessel is set on fire 
by lightning, steam seers to be an effective 
remedy. [N. Y. Farmer. 


KICKING COWS. 

Mr. Epiror:—The following is probably 
the best method for managing kicking cows 
that has yet been discovered: ‘Tie a small 
piece of rope around the body of the cow, 
about the place where the girt of a saddle 
comes upon a horse. Take a stick the size 
of your thumb or more, and about eighteen 
inches long for a twister—let one person turn 
the twister as you would turn an auger, while 
another person milks the cow—continue to 
turn the twister until the cow ceases to kick. 
The tight girting makes it difficult for the 
cow to raise her feet from the floor; and if 
the twisting is very hard it will bring the cow 
down upon her knees. After two or three 
tight girtings you can begin to ease off—first 
by giving considerable twist and then tie one 
end of the twister down to the rope with a 
string. Continue to ease off from time to 
time as circumstances will permit, so that in 
a week or two you may have nothing more 
zo do than just to lay the rope over the cow’s 
back, when you are about to milk her. 

All this is done without any apparent inju- 
ry to the cow, or any fretting or scolding on 
the part of the milker. 

I do not, in this case, claim the right of 
discovery, but I have had the benefit of its 
operation. Joun A. Gourp. 

Walpole, March 27, 1848. [Ploughman. 


A Rervce ron Krxes! At the meeting in 
behalf of France and Liberty, held at Har- 
risburg, Pa., on Tuesday evening last, M. 
B. Lowrey, Esq., of Crawford county, sug- 
gested the propriety of instructing our Sen- 
ators and requesting our Represntatives in 
Congress, to procure the passage of a law, 





: > désieddien ‘orm his semi-| granting 80 acres of land to each of the 
vad seers res would "em towards the | Crowned Heads of Europe, that they might 
cow—she complying with the signal for stop- | emigrate to the distant West of our country, 
ping, he would seat himself on his rear parts, 
oe the front, an — in the Stars and Stripes receive such practical 


settle down in quiet, become useful and re- 
spected citizens, and under the protection of 


lessons in the science of self-government as 
would undeceive them all their lives as to the 


Motcune Fauit Trees, A correspon- efficacy of royalty. 
ent of the Horticulturist, planted 150 trees in 


Sat aprpiiep To AsPaRacus. one 
not be applied to asparagus at te i 
making ‘he beds; but when the plants are 
growi vently and io small doses.— 
than that of the ocean is what 


Caixsennies on Urtanp. Mr. Gardner, 


assachusetts, according to a statement in 
K- raised a full crop of 


“s" , » Cabinet, 
them; which will often save the Tife of trees,|the Hurcners tt and, while those 


cranberries last year 
on their native swamps were killed by frost. 








‘Albany Cultivator. 








HYDRAULIC CEMENT. 

This valuable article is beginning to be 
more extensively known and used than for- 
merly, and we are satisfied that it requires 
only to be universally known to be universal- 
ly applied to uses hitherto unthought of, even 
by our most practical builders, A writer in 
the Prairie Farmer, (Jas. Clarke, Esq.,) ob- 
serves: 

“I have been manufacturing and using hy- 
draulic cement for a number of years—conse- 
quently I feel as though I am capable of 
throwing @ little light on the subject. It is in 
general use for building cisterns, cellar bot- 
toms, cellar walls, a cheap and durable pipe 
fur conveying water, mill flumes, mill dams, 
houses, &c. Cement makes a much stronger 
mortar than quick lime, and will set as hard 
as a rock in the water. For plastering the 
exterior of buildings in imitation of stone, 
and for plastering the inside of houses, it 
makes a very hard smooth surface, capable 
of being washed with soap and water without 
injury, and presenting a smooth unabsorbing 
basis for paint. 

CisteRns are variously constructed. The 
best way, however, in my opinion, is to exca- 
vate a hole in the ground in the shape of an 
egg, with the littl end down, plastering on 
the ground, building an arch with brick to 
form the covering. Cisterns are more fre- 
quently covered with large stone or plank, 
which will answer a very good purpose. Five 
bushels, or 300 pounds, which would be in a 
barrel of cement, is sufficient for a cistern 
containing 30 barrels of water. 

Cerrar Borroms. ‘Take spalls of stone 
or coarse gravel and cover your cellar bot- 
toms to the depth of four or five inches; make 
your mortar into a thin grout; fill your gravel 
full of the grout, and smooth the top of the 
same with a trowel. ‘This will make an ex- 
cellent bottom, and is an effectuai remedy 
against rats, 

Pier, Excavate a ditch of sufficient depth, 
and bed down the mortar made of cement; 
then take a leather bag four feet long, of the 
size you require, filled with sand, which you 
have prepared for the purpose. Lay down 
the leather bag on the mortar, and build over 
the same with mortar. In a short time it will 
set sufficiently, so that you can draw the bag 
forward, and build over as before. This pipe 
will soon bear a great pressure of water, and 
is a cheap and durable pipe. 

Mitt Dam. Build a wall one and one-half 
or two feet in thickness, taking spalls of stone 
or clear gravel; make your mortar inty this 
grout, and mix it well with your gravel. It 
will be necessary to have a frame of one 
plank on each side to hold the grout and 
gravel, until it is set; then make a slope wall 
on each side, or any other plan to form 
strength to hold the weight of the water. 
There have been a number of houses built on 
this plan in Ottawa and vicinity the past sea- 
son, which nothing can surpass for cheapness, 
durability and beauty. For plastering dairies 
and forming water courses for milk pans, it is 
admirably adapted. 

Directions For use. As a mortar, two 
parts of coarse, clean, sharp sand, to one part 
of cement—mix together dry, and temper 
with water; mix in small quantities, 4s it 
hardens quickly. If loamy sand is used, a 
greater portion of cement is required, River 
or creek washed sand is the best. When use! 
for plastering cisterns, by plastering os th 
ground, three coats of one-balf inch thickness 
should be put on, one coat each day, until 
completed—scoring the first two and using™ 
more cement in the last coat, which should be 
well smoothed. Daily sprinkling with water 
for ten or twelve days will strengthen the 
plastering of cisterns; and this should be done 
before the cistern is filled with water. Care 
should be taken to procure fresh cement; that 
which is imported is generally old, and nearly 
worthless.” 





MANURE. 

Good farmers know the great gain resulting 
from applying the manure which is made du- 
ring the winter, to the corn and other spring 
crops. If left to ferment in the yard through 
summer, one-half at least of its value is lost 
in vapor, &c., and the corn crop receives 
none of its benefits. But if plowed under in 
spring, the corn is enriched, the vapor as it 
escapes is absorbed by the earth, and a dou- 
ble benefit is thus received, But a difficulty 
occurs where corn fodder is largely fed, which 
mixing with the manure binds it together so 
that it cannot be drawn and spread till the 
stalks have rotted. All this is obviated by 
cutting the stalks fine in a machine, and more 
nutriment is obtained from them by the cattle. 

Sheep manure is difficult to separate and 
load, being dry, hard, and crusty in its nature. 
In order that it may be separated by the fork, 
take a second-rate axe and chop parallel lines 
across the heap a foot apart, and cut these 
again at right angles, which will give blocks, 
a foot square, which may be easily loaded and 
drawn. 

When manure from its coarseness must 
necessarily be left to ferment a few weeks or 
months, much of its value may be saved by 
mixing it, or merely covering # with plenty 
turf, earth, saw-dust, &e,, with 


of muck, 
i ingre- 
m, unslacked lime, and other 
_ to of good compost. Gypsum is usually 


e of the best absorbents of the 
en; but in drawing out the 
most fetid of all manures, we have found cov- 
ering it with air-slacked lime, far more effec- 
wally to destroy the unpleasant odor, than 
the use of gypsum. [Albany Cultivator. 





Tue Ramroan. A general meeting of 
our citizens was held on Saturday last, to con- 











| 


sider the propriety of loaning the credit of 
the town, to the amount of $250,000, to pro- 
mote the construction of the Belfast and _ 
terville railroad. The subject woe, One wv 
discussed, and the best feeling perv « 
meeting. A committee was finally chosen , 

collect statistics bearing “PO? the ag or 
the further information of our citizens. Now 


fully awakened to the im- 
whet our Phe votks we can have no doubt 
of its ultimate {Belfast Jeane. 
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